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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held on 
the 9th inst., was about as large a gathering 
as is usual at this season of the year. 

The company of several from other Quar- 
terly Meetings, whose faces it is always plea- 
sant to see, added to the interest and profit 
of the occasion. 

The meeting for worship gathered into 
— waiting in good season, and a tender 
ow of sympathy was manifested as a deeply 
exercised brother broke the silence, recount- 
ing the merciful care of our Heavenly Father 
extended towards him while yet he was in the | 
rebellious nature and a wanderer from the 
fold, and bearing testimony to the declara- 
tion that only Christ can touch the heart of 
the prodigal and restore him to the Father’s 

favor. 

Robert Hatton, of the Southern Quarter, 
followed with timely counsel and exhortation 
on the objects for which Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings are held. He said in substance, 
“they are meetings for searching inquiry as 
to the condition of the church and the fidelity 
of its members to the order established; we 
meet to consider our relative standing towards 
each other, and to draw near to the Father. 
We all have a desire to meet with our earthly 
parents in the family home, and to have in- 
tercourse with our brothers and sisters, so 
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ther in our places of worship, together to draw 
near to our Heavenly Parent. In our own 
strength we cannot fulfill the requirements of 
these queries, and in bearing our testimony 
against a hireling ministry we have need to 
be closely watchful that it is against a minis- 
try that is in the will and wisdom of men. 
The Society of Friends is comparable to ‘the 
vineyard of the Well-Beloved, in a fruitful 
field; he fenced it and gathered out the stones 
thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, 
and built a tower in the midst of it” That 
tower is the ministry of the Word. ‘And he 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and 


| it brought forth wild grapes.’ 


At the close of this very impressive exhort- 
ation the meeting separated. 


In the business meetings five representa- 
tives on the women’s side and one on the 
men’s were absent. Satisfactory reasons for 
the absence of most of them were assigned. 

Minutes for Robert Hatton, in attendance 
from Third Haven Monthly Meeting, and 
Catharine P. Foulke, of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, were read. 

In the answers to the first query in wo- 
men’s meeting mention was made in one re- 
port of the absence of the children from the 
meetings for worship. This called forth an 
exercise that parents present the subject to 
their children in a pleasant, attractive way, 
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and by their own example of ready willing-{ necessary to refer it back to Green street 


ness to attend, encourage the little ones to 
follow in their footsteps. If we are prompted 
by love to our Heavenly Father we will not 
feel excused from taking our children. 

The declaration of the apostle “I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith,” was 
presented, and it was felt that our deficiencies 
are the result of not holding fast the faith 
“that God is the Teacher of His people, and 
that He will give His well-beloved Son to 
every soul willing that the government shall 
be upon His shoulders.” 

Alf the queries were thoughtfully consid- 
ered, and much plain, practical counsel was 
handed forth. 

The feeling was expressed that sufficient 
care is not always observed in appointments 
to bring forward the younger members to 
unite in labor with those advanced in years 
in the several offices of the church ; that, be- 
cause of this matter not having received the 
attention its importance deserves, leanness 
has come over the body. Let the older have 
confidence in the young, and reach out the 
hand of welcome to them in kindly sympathy, 
as was done in former times when the labors 
of the church often rested upon those little, if 
any, beyond early manhood and womanhood, 
and the Lord will fit and qualify, as He has 
ever done, chosen vessels to minister in word 
and service in His church. 

In the men’s meeting the queries were care- 
fully considered. Amongst much other ex- 
cellent advice, Friends were counseled “ not 
to be too tenacious of their opinions.” 

In both meetings the report of the commit- 
tee on “ Clsinhia ietions” was read and ac- 
cepted, and a joint committee appointed to 
bring forward the names of suitable Friends 
to carry out its provisions. The report re- 
commends that the Circular Meetings, as at 
present constituted, be discontinued, and that 
a small committee be set apart to visit, as 
way opens, the small meetings within the 
limits of the Quarter, and also to appoint 
meetings with the consent of the Monthly 
Meeting within whose limits it is proposed to 
hold them. Exeter Monthly Meeting having 
decided to hold an appointed meeting at 
Reading on the first First-day in Sixth month 
next, at 3 P. M., asked that a committee be 
set apart to attend it, and a joint committee 
was appointed for that service. 

The information coming trom Green street 
Preparative Meeting of the establishment of 
an Indulged Meeting under its care, in the 
neighborhood of Fair Hill, on account of 
some informality in the minute introducing 
the matter, was not acted upon. Regret was 
expressed in men’s meeting that the uninten- 
tional omission of technical forms made it 


Meeting to be brought up in due order to a 
future meeting. 

The names of four Friends to serve on the 
Representative Committee, or Meeting for 
Sufferings, were brought forward and united 
with, and Representatives to attend the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting appointed. 

There was much plain, practical expres- 
sion in both meetings, the desire that called 
it forth being to awaken the body to the de- 
ficiencies manifested in our several meetings, 
and the need that is felt for strong, earnest, 
self-sacrificing workers, to fill up the ranks so 
rapidly thinning by death and the feebleness 
of age—that the burthens and responsibilities 
of the varied services of our meetings may 
more than at present rest on the shoulders of 
the strong and vigorous, and that appoint- 
ments may be made from such, while there 
are those left who have age and experience 
to guide and direct, and by watchful over- 
sight and tender loving counsel to train them 
to “walk by the same rule and mind the 
same light” that has hitherto been the pre- 
servation of the Society. R. 


oe 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


Whilst men are in the moral darkness which 
vice produces, each individual is a sect by 
himself; each is a self-seeker with his hands 
against every man, and every man’s hands 
against him. Each, forgetful of all other 
rights and feelings, is straining every nerve 
to build up his own sordid advantage, and 
tearing down his neighbor’s happiness, if need 
be, to build up his own. His eye is blind his 
ear is deaf to the great harmonies by which 
God has yoked together the social and the 
selfish good of His children. 

Just in proportion as men grow wiser and 
better, their efforts converge to a point. 
For, as truth is one, in seeking it, they all 
aim to conform their actions to one stand- 
ard. When intelligent men talk together, 
it is remarkable how much they think alike, 
how many propositions are taken for 
granted, that are disputed, word by word, in 
the conversation of ignorant persons. The 
more enlightened men are, the greater is this 
unanimity, as is attested by the common 
wonder when two minds of unquestionable 
elevation come to opposite conclusions. “As 
it is with the mind, so it is with the heart. 
As two minds agreeing with truth do mutu- 
ally agree, so, if their affections are right with 
God, they will be true to one another. 

Christianity aims to teach the perfection 
of human nature, and eminently therefore 
does it teach the unity of the spirit. It is, 
not only in its special precepts, but by all its 
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operations, a law of love. It does, by its 
revelation of God and of the true purposes 
and the true rules of life, operate to bind up, 
to join together, and not to distinguish and 
separate. It proclaimed peace. But it speaks 
first to its own disciples, “ Be of one mind,” 
else with what countenance should the church 
say to the world of men, Love one another ? 
And thousands and thousands of hearts 
have heard the commandment, and anon with 
joy received it. All men on whose souls the 
light of God’s revelation truly shineth, with 
whatever apparent differences, are substan- 
tially of one mind, work together, whether 
consciously or not, for one and the same good. 
Faces that never beheld each other are 
lighted by it with the same expression. Hands 
that were never clasped toil unceasingly at 
the same work. This it is which makes the 
omnipotence of truth in the keeping of feeble 
men,—this fellowship in all its servants, this 
swift consenting acknowledgment with which 
they hail it when it appears. God’s truth,— 
it is that electric spark which flies instan- 
taneously through the countless hands that com- 
pose the chain. Truth—not like each form 
of error, depending for its repute on the 
powers and influence of here and there a soli- 
tary mind that espouses it—combines hosts 
for its support, and makes them co-operate 
across mountains and oceans,—yea and ages 
of time. EMERSON. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A REPORT FROM KANSAS, 


PARSONS, KANSAS, Fifth mo. 9th, 1882. 

Two important events have recently trans- 
pired in this vicinity, one of them being 
chiefly confined to colored people, while the 
other interested the whole mass of our popu- 
lation. 
The first was a delegate convention of the 
colored people of Kansas (especially the 
southern half thereof), which convened in 
accordance with a previously printed “ call ” 
at 10 o’clock A.M., on the 27th of last 
month, in the largest hall in this city. Dele- 
gates and visitors were present from different 
parts of the State where colored people are 
located; and they, together with a number 
of the best class of our white citizens of both 
sexes, constituted a good sized assembly. The 
general object in view was to consult together 
upon the best course to be pursued whereby 
colored refugees from the South may cease to 
be as paupers in the community, but may 
improve their moral and peeuniary condi- 
tion by securing homes where, through the 
blessing of God and their own industry, they 
may soon become able to support themselves. 
The delegates selected efficient officers and 
transacted their business in a very creditable 













manner—apparently in strict accordance with 
“ parliamentary rules.” 


Having ascertained the wishes of a large 


number of their people in these parts, I pre- 
pared a proposed memorial to Congress in 
their behalf, which was adopted by the con- 
vention, and a committee of delegates was 


appointed to take it to Washington, in com- 
re with a white lady of this city who 
indly offered to assist them at the national 
— 
n that document they only ask Congress 
to permit each family to occupy 80 (instead 
of 160) acres of land as a “homestead” in 
the Oklahomo district, to be deeded to them 
after five years’ settlement thereon, and to 
loan them, through government agents, 
needed articles to enable them to commence 
farming, said articles to be paid for within 
five years by annual payments. 

I think the request is a reasonable one, and 
if granted by Congress I believe it will prove 
to be an effective and economical plan for 
helping these poor people to help themselves 
in the near future, without depending upon 
public or private charity, except in emergen- 
cies. 

I was especially gratified to find that the 
clause in the memorial prohibiting the sale 
of all intoxicating liquors, as a beverage, 
was unanimously adopted. The convention 
also adopted a resolution strongly éndorsin 
the “Prohibitory Law” of this State. i 
may add that Wm. Windom (Senator from 
Minnesota) has kindly promised me that he 
will use his influence in favor of the memorial 
alluded to above. 

The other event, referred to in this article, 
was the grand gathering together of the peo- 
ple of Labette county at Oswego, during that 
cold, rainy day, Fifth month 1st, to com- 
memorate the successful closing of the liquor 
saloons of Kansas just one year previous. 

By previous arrangement our worthy 
“ Prohibition Governor” and friend of hu- 
manity (John P. St. John) came to Parsons 
on the morning of that day and was accom- 
panied by our citizens of all colors to the 
county-seat, where we found about 2,000 
men, women and children crowded into the 
amphitheatre on the fair ground, and about 
1,000 more outside, in wagons and upon the 
ground, unprotected from the continuous 
rain-fall, but patiently waiting to hear the 
earnest, stirring utterances from the lips of 
the eminent advocate of the use of cold 
water vs. whiskey. The Governor occupied 
nearly two hours in delivering an excellent, 
appropriate address in favor of “ Prohibi- 
tion,” which elicited great applause from 
that mixed audience, composed of all ages, 
from gray-haired men and women to little 
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boys and girls, rich and poor, white and 
black, including many aged farmers who 
brought their wives and children thirty or 
forty miles to greet the good man of their 
choice. His varied expressions produced 
sudden changes of countenance from the sad, 
tearful eye to the bright, smiling face, with 
occasional outbursts of laughter. The part- 
ing scene was interesting and affecting. The 
continued, vigorous shaking of both hands 
of the Governor by old and young, of both 
sexes, accompanied with many earnest “God 
bless you’s,” evinced a deep interest in the 
speaker and an appreciation of the noble 
work in which he is so faithfully engaged. 
“ Prohibition ” has many enemies in Kansas, 
but it has more friends. 

The following list contains the names of 
the donors and the sums I have received 
from them, for the benefit of needy colored 
refugees from the South, since Tenth month 
Ist, 1881, up to this 9th day of Fifth month, 
1882. (I place them in the order of their 
reception, except those from whom I have 
received more than one donation. Henry M. 
Laing has had the names and sums of those 
who contributed through him published 
heretofore in Friends’ Intelligencer.) 

CASH RECEIVED FROM 


Mary A. Modlin, Ulysses, Neb.......... $1.00 
Mary Betts, Wilmington, Del............. 20.00 
Martha Daniel, Salem, Ohio.............. 2.00 
Martha A. John, Penrose, Ill............ 20.00 
Jane Gibbons, West Chester, Pa ....... 35.00 
N. P. Hallowell and others, Boston, 

Sn 300.00 
R. R. Willets, New York City, N. Y. — 10.00 
Louisa Smith, Poplar Ridge, N. Y..... 20.00 
Joseph Kinsey, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 25.00 
Samuel Willets, New York City, 

| > sa ‘bihipianknieplechetensiernvenes 100.00 


Rachel B. Hutchinson, Newtown, Pa. 5.00 
8. J. E.and Anna and Mary Lewis, 
Newtown Square, Pa...............00.. 5.00 
Ellwood Birdsall, Port Chester, N.Y. 100.00 
Tryphena Nichols and others, State 


SRE, BOW Rixveccccmsccnenscponescansovessee 10.00 
E. A. Heacock and others, Millers- 

DURE, UNd...0ccccccveescoes sesvesceeceseseoes 6.12 
W. Mather, Rupert, Pa...................0. 5.00 
Jacob Heald, Wilmington, Del......... 10.00 
Anna Mosher, Blossburgh, Pa........... 10.00 
Henry M. Laing (from ‘“ Friends’’), 

Philadelphia, Pa..............0-eseees+0 225.00 
Jane B. Smith, Parkesburgh, Pa....... 100.00 





Total cash received, as above......$1,009.12 


I have also received sundry goods, as fol- 
lows, since Tenth month Ist, 1881. 


Tenth mo. 11, 1881, I received 1 barrel dried 
apples, from W. Beckwith, Olathe, Kan. 

First mo. 13th, 1882, I received 1 barrel cloth- 
ing, from William and Martha Daniel, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Second mo. 16th, 1882, I received 1 barrel cloth- 
ing, from ‘Friends’ Employment So- 
ciety.’’ per E. M. Bunting, New York 
City, N. Y. 


Second mo. 17th, 1882, I received 1 barre 
nee from M. A. Chase, East During, 


Third mo. 13th, 1882, I received 2 boxes cloth- 
ing, from Jonathan W. Moore, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Fourth mo. 28th, 1882, I received 1 barrel 
clothing, from Stephen R. Hicks, Old 
Westbury, N. Y. 

Fourth mo. 28th, 1882, I received 1 barrel 
clothing, from C. M. Jones, Winthrop, 
Maine. 


N. B.—The amount of money stated above 
would have been quite insufficient for the 
purposes for which it was intended, if I had 
merely used the various portions of it once, 
for I found it necessary and did expend a 
much larger sum since the Ist of last Tenth 
month, in relieving and preventing actual 
suffering among these poor colored people ; 
but I only loaned the needed aid to a number 
of suffering families who promised to return 
said loans as soon as they could get work to 
do. They did return it, and I re-loaned the 
money to other needy ones. A little more 
would be acceptable even now to use for such 
purposes, as well as to assist those who are 
helpless from sickness and old age. Many 
of these people are evidently improving in 
several respects. Witmer WALTON. 





DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 


J. C. L. in Unity thus seeks an adequate 
definition of religion: In what language can 
we so define religion that we shall all under- 
stand it, aud so agree about it? Religion 
may be stated or defined: (1) In terms of 
philcsophy ; (2) In terms of theology ; or, (3) 
In terms of ethics. 

1. Take the Hegelean, or transcendental 
idea, variously expressed, where religion in- 
volves the relation of finite to Infinite. Reli- 
gion is “ consciousness of universal relation,” 
says Wasson; “ Relation of the temporal to 
the absolute,” says Rosencrans ; “ Apprehen- 
sion of the Infinite,” says Max Muller; 
“ Man’s relation to the idea of the universe,’’ 
says Strauss; “Attraction of mind as finite to 
mind as infinite,” says Samuel Johnson. Very 
likely we shall accept this language as a 
vehicle to us of the highest truth. But it 
springs from profound speculations upon the 
| hature of the ego, and its subjective character 
| makes it wholly out of place in the constitu- 
| tion of a religious organization for popular 

use, having practical ends in view. The intel- 
lectual refinement and theoretical tendency 
implied in such a collocation of terms unfits 
them for general adoption. People of good 
sense do not ordinarily speak in philosophical 
phrase of their experience or duties, about 
their beliefs or hopes. Very few are interested 
| in or influenced by religion when clothed in 
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such dialect. John Bright, I believe, once 
said, ironically, that “the lower classes care 
as little for theories of religion as the upper 
classes do for the practice of it.” 

2. Consider religion as defined by those 
figurative and mystical phrases found in 
theology. Following the Plutonic maxim, it 
is “the imitation of God.” “ It is the life of 
God in the soul of man,” says Scougal; 
“Union of the soul with God,” says Bunsen ; 
“Thinking and acting under the direct assur- 
ance of Ged,” says Ewald; “The last sub- 
limity of personal affection and living com- 
munion with an infinitely Wise, and Good, 
and Holy,” says Martineau. The chief end 
and duty of man (which must have meant 
religion), according to the Westminster cate- 
chism, was “to glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.” Those who identify religion with 
Christianity use many other phrases, fre- 
quently drawn from the Bible, which are al- 
ways associated with such doctrines as they 


deem essential to the Christian scheme of 


faith. But while such language has a far 
wider acceptance than that of philosophy, it 
is, if possible, even less suited now to help 
men to an understanding and union in the 
organization and fellowship of the Churches. 
The jugglery of exegesis has filled the shift- 
ing metaphors of the ‘Scriptures with false- 
hood and uncertainty. 
speech, once commen and still. glowing with 
the splendor of oriental and poetic license, 
seem no longer the material in which to ex- 
press the moods or out of which to construct 
the purposes of our prosaic life. 

3. Religion exists, though its forms change 
or dissolve. Things abide when phrases are 
discredited or grow obsolete. When Dante 
(according to Lowell) makes religion the sav- 
ang of the soul and Chaucer makes it the con- 
duct of life, both may mean thesame thing—one 
may be prose and the other poetry, but in our 
day, if either phrase is to be taken to express 
the object of the Church, or to be embodied 
in the basis of fellowship, there is no question 
as to which the business sense of men will 
elect. Kant affirmed that religion is doing 
our duty with a supreme emphasis. Mr. Mill 
calls it a struggle towards an ideal. “Be 
good, my boy;” this, said Rabbi Hillel, is 
the quintessence of all religion. It is “ ten- 
derness toward all creatures,” as defined by 
the Hitopadesa. This suggests Charles Sum- 
mers’ declaration: “Certainly I do feel an 
affection for everything God has created and 
this feeling is my religion.” “It is the heart’s 
response to the claims of beauty, duty, honor, 
man,” said Dr. Hedge. It is “ morality 
touched by emotion,” said Matthew Arnold ; 
“Religion is to help ourselves and one an- 
other,” said James Parton; “It is the art of 
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being and of doing good,” said Dr. John 
Caird. 


At present many people are distressed at 


the imminent danger which every where seems 
to threaten the ideas, for example, of God and 
immortality. 
and nearly worn-out with their frantic and 
fruitless efforts to defend them. The trouble 
is the current doctrines have no foundation 


Still others are discouraged 


in ethics; they have lost their connection with 
morality; and so we are forced, however re- 
gretfully, to admit that many seem to get 
along very comfortably and live just as good 
lives without 'them. State the principles of 
conduct without regard to the old personism 
of theology, and upon these foundations will 
rise an idea of God and immortality, self- 
evidencing, without which reason would feel 
mutilated and no life consider itself complete. 

By setting forth the essence and obliga- 
tions of religion in ethical or secular terms, 
we but adopt a mode of expression much em- 
ployed by Jesus. Wherever, in any age, the 
sphere of duty has enlarged, and men have 
felt their relationship of obligation extend- 
ing to men beyond their own family, or stock, 
or tribe, beyond their own nationality or race, 
to men of other conditions, speech, or creeds 
—finally, to those who were said to have no 
faith, no reputation, no virtue and no right— 
just so far has it been expedient, and even 
necessary, to speak in the plain words of 
secular language, in phrases freighted with 
a sympathy not provincial, or churchly, or 
limited, but broad as humanity. The only 
definition of the word religion in the New 
Testament takes a practical form; it is “to 
visit the fatherless, and the widows in their 
affliction,” and “ keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” Elsewhere we are told that the 
whole law, human and divine, is fulfilled in 
the keeping of one command: “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” There was no 
doubt in the apostle’s mind that if any man 
loved his neighbor he loved God also; for 
what was it but the image of God in man that 
created this indestructible sympathy, before 
which each beholder stood in attitude of 
reverent homage, or hastened to perform 
some self-sacrificing act? As the author of 
Ecce Spiritus says, “ Man’s love to God must 
ever be man’s love to man.” 





Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant 
events of life succeed one another. As the 
snow gathers together, so are our habits 
formed. No single flake that is added to 
the pile produces a sensible change; no sin- 
gle action creates, however it may exhibit a 
man’s character.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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PLEASANT RIGHT-DOING. 

The emphasis that is justly laid upon self- 
denial as an important element in right- 
doing sometimes leads us to underrate all 
actions that du not include it. The palpable 
exhibitions of selfish injustice that casts all 
self-denial to the winds and seeks only per- 
sonal and present gratifications are so repul- 
sive to the just and generous that they are 
apt to divide all actions roughly into two 
classes—the one self-pleasing and wrong, the 
other self-denying and right. 

Such a classification, however, is not 
merely rough, it is absolutely erroneous. 
The value of self-denial does not reside in it- 
self as an end, but only as a means to a 
higher state in which it is no longer needed. 
For example, a greedy child needs careful 
training in habits requiring constant self- 
denial—but years pass, the habit of restraint 
is acquired, reason dominates, and in matur- 
ity he no longer finds the need of self-denial 
in this direction, for a more intelligent self- 
love prefers the possession of health to the 
indulgence of the palate. The right-doing 
that was once so painful has become plea- 
sant. So the child who selfishly snatches the 
property of his playmate violently away 
presently learns by teaching and experience 
the far higher enjoyment of justice and sym- 
pathy, and when he is a man it costs him no 
pain to refrain from snatching his neighbor’s 
purse, although his desire for money may be 
even stronger than his childish desire for the 
coveted plaything. 

So, in every case, self-denial is like a road 
which must be traveled to reach some desired 
end, but which we gladly leave behind us 
when the goal is reached. It is when right- 
doing no longer costs a pang that it has 
arrived at its best condition. Moral progress 
is not simply the working,up to a self-deny- 
ing condition of mind, it is also working 
through self-denial to pleasurable well-doing. 
While, therefore, it is needful to insist on 
self-denial whenever right action demands it, 
it is by no means just to limit our approval to 
those actions alone. 

There is indeed a very large proportion of 
good and noble deeds that contain no ele- 
ment of self-denial ; they are performed with 
pleasure and avidity; there is no painful 
sense of obligation, no struggle, no collision 
of motives. The parent who truly and intel- 
ligently loves his children does not pause to 
consider his own case when their necessities 
demand his exertion; there is no contest in 
his mind between his duty to them and his 
own happiness, for the two are consonant; 
his heart springs to plan and labor for their 
good, and in doing this he best pleases him- 
self. The hero who claims our admiration by 
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leaping into the fire or the water unhesitat- 
ingly to save another’s life has not been com- 
pelled or driven to the act by a sense of duty, 
at war with, and finally overcoming his desire 
of safety. It is, on the contrary, his quick 
and ready sympathy springing to action with- 
out conscious self-denial which commands the 
homage of every looker on. 

Not in extraordinary cases alone, but in 
the every-day affairs of life, much of the right- 
doing is pleasant. It is not self-denial that 
makes the lover of justice upright and honor- 
able in all his dealings; he could not descend 
to meanness or unfairness in his business, or 
take advantage of poverty or ignorance to 
enrich himself without a personal sense of 
degradation far more painful to bear than 
any pecuniary loss. So the generous and 
sympathetic man bestows his time, thought 
or money on those who need it, with pleasure 
to himself, not with pain. The patriotic states- 
man in securing the welfare of bis country is 
fulfilling his own earnest desire. The striver 
after excellence in any occupation, while 
benefiting the world, is at the same time 
ministering to his own happiness. And the 
best work in any department is that which 
has been a source of pleasure to the per- 
former. 

Who can look upon an intelligent and 
well-ordered household without being struck 
by the happy faces that surround the family 
table or the fireside? Of course there is much 
conscious self-denial practised by all, but by 
far the larger proportion of the right actions 
performed are pleasant to both doer and 
receiver. In an enlightened community, also, 
the numberless little acts which seem to imply 
some slight sacrifices are really the natural 
outconre of a gracious and pleasant frame of 
mind, finding its own happiness largely in 
that of others. In a good-natured crowd this 
may often be seen. Instead of a selfish push- 
ing and elbowing, which would soon put the 
strong in the front and the weak in the rear, 
there will be a mutual giving way and wait- 
ing, with an occasional pleasant word or 
helpful motion, implying sympathy and good- 
will. To many persons it will be truly pain- 
ful to be rude or unkind, and this is certainly 
a far higher condition than that of one where 
every act of politeness or suavity costs a self- 
denying pang. 

Not for a moment would we underrate self- 
denial. It has a noble mission to perform— 
that of leading us gradually from regarding 
duty as a hard and painful task to consider- 
ing it our highest joy. Whenever any action 
is at once right for us to do and yet unpleas- 
ant, there self-denial should reign supreme. 
Yet we cannot afford to overlook or ignore 
the large proportion of pleasant right-doing. 
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It is the flower of the plant we call duty, the 
final result to which we may look forward 
with hope and joy in all our efforts.— Public 
Ledger. 





CHRISTIANITY APPLIED TO BUSINESS LIFE. 


‘Not slothful in business: fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’’—Romans 12, 11. 


This was the text which served as a topic 
for a sermon by John Caird, of Scotland, 
delivered before Queen Victoria and her con- 
sort, Prince Albert, in 1855. It is said that 
the Queen requested the publication of the 
discourse, and that Dean Stanley declared it 
the greatest sermon of the 19th century. 
Such plain truths as those presented in this 
extract are worthy to be pondered. 

The practice of one secular art excludes 
for the time the practice of other secular 
arts. But not so with the art of religion. 
This is the universal art, the common, all- 
embracing profession. It belongs to no one 


set of functionaries, to no special class of 


men. Men of every craft and calling in life 
may, while in the actual discharge of the 
duties of their varied avocations, be yet at 
the same moment discharging the duties of a 
higher and nobler vocation, practising the 
art of a Christian. Secular arts, in most 
cases, demand of him who would attain to 
eminence in any one of them an almost ex- 
clusive devotion of time and thought and 
toil. The most versatile genius can seldom 
be master of more than one art; and, for the 
great majority, the only calling must be that 
by which they earn their daily bread. De- 
mand of the poor tradesman or peasant, 
whose every hour is absorbed in the struggle 
to earn a competency for himself and his 
family, that he shall be also a thorough pro- 
ficient in the art of the physician or lawyer 
or sculptor, and you demand an impossibility. 
If religion were an art such as these, few in- 
deed could learn it. The two admonitions, 
“Be diligent in business,” and “ Be fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord,” would be recip- 
rocally destructive. 

But religion is no, such art; for it is the 
art of being and of doing, good. To be an 
adept in it is to become just, truthful, sincere, 
self-denying, gentle, forbearing, pure in word 
and thought and deed. And the school for 
learning this art is not the closet, but the 
world,—not some hallowed spot where reli- 
gion is taught, and proficients, when duly 
trained, are sent forth into the world,—but 
the world itself, the coarse, profane, common 
world, with its cares and temptations, its ri- 
valries and competitions, its hourly, ever-re- 
curring trials of temper and character. This 


gious life.” 





is, therefore, an art, which all can practise, 
and for which every profession and calling, 
the busiest and most absorbing, afford scope 
and discipline. When a child is learning to 
write, it matters not of what words the copy 
set to him is composed, the thing desired 
being that, whatever he writes, he learn to 
write well. When a man is learning to be a 
Christian, it matters not what his particular 
work in life may be. The work he does is 
but the copy-line set to him; the main thin 

to be considered is that he learn to live well. 
The form_is nothing, the execution is every- 
thing. It is true indeed that prayer, holy 
reading, meditation, the solemnities and ser- 
vices of the church, are necessary to religion 
and ,that these can be practised only apart 
from the work of secular life. But it is to 
be remembered that all such holy exercises 
do not terminate in themselves. They are 
but steps in the ladder to heaven, good only 
as they help us to climb. They are the irri- 
gation and enriching of the spiritual soil, 
worse than useless if the crop be not more 
abundant. They are, in short, but means to 
an end,—good only in so far as they help us 
to be good, and to do good, to glorify God 
and do good to man; and that end can, per- 
haps, best be attained by him whose life is a 
busy one, whose avocations bear him daily 
into contact with his fellows, into the inter- 
fourse of society, into the heart of the world. 
No man can be a thorough proficient in navi- 
gation who has never been at sea, though he 
may learn the theory of it at home. And, 
in the same way, 4 man in solitude and study 
may become a most learned theologian, or 
may train himself into the timid, effeminate 
piety of what is technically called “the reli- 
But never, in the highest and 
holiest sense, can he become a religious man, 
until he has acquired those habits of daily 
self-denial, of resistance to temptation, of 
kindness, gentleness, humility, sympathy, 
active beneficence, which are to be acquired 
only in daily contact with mankind. Tell 
us not, then, that the man of business, the 
bustling tradesman, the toil-worn laborer, has 
little or no time to attend to religion. As 
well tell us that the pilot, amid the winds 
and storms, has no leisure to attend to navi- 
gation; or the general, on the field of battle, 
to the art of war! Where will he attend to 
it? Religion is not a perpetual moping over 
good books; religion is not even prayer, 
praise, holy ordinances; these are necessary 
to religion, no man can be religious without. 
them But religion, I repeat, is mainly and 
chiefly the glorifying God amid the duties 
and trials of the world,—the guiding our 
course amid the adverse winds and currents 
of temptation by the star-light of duty and 
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the compass of divine truth,—the bearing us| trines and practices are justified both by the 
manfully, wisely, courageously, for the honor | rule of right reason and by that of the sacred 


of Christ, our great Leader, in the conflict of 
life. Away then with the notion that minis- 
ters and devotees may be religious, but that 
a religious and holy life is impracticable in 
the rough and busy world! Nay, rather, 
believe me, that is the proper scene, the pecu- 
liar and appropriate field for religion, the 
place in which to prove that piety is not a 
dream of Sundays and solitary hours; that 
it can bear the light of day; that it can wear 
well amid the rough jostlings, the hard strug- 
gles, the coarse contacts of common life,— 
the place, in one word, to prove how possible 
it is for a man to be at once “not slothful in 
business,” and “fervent in spirit, serving the 


Lord. 


__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—The 
meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
on Seventh-day, 13th inst. The number of 
Representatives absent from sickness and 
other causes was unusually large. An earn- 
est and solemn appeal was made by a young 
man who was in attendance for the first time, 
in regard to the responsibility resting upon 
those who are regarded as fathers and mo- 
thers in the church. An aged sister from the 
west compared the various gifts of the mem- 
bers to the stones used in a building, which, 
though of different sizes—some polished and 
some rough—yet when cemented together are 
all needed by the master-builder; that in 
knowing our places, and being willing in sim- 
plicity and humility to fill them in de 
pendence upon Divine aid, depended the 
health and prosperity of the body. In both 
sittings there was “plainness of speech” in 
regard to some deficiencies acknowledged in 
the reports, but the counsel was given in ten- 
derness and love, and interrupted not the 
harmony which prevailed throughout.. 

As usual, on the First-day preceding the 
opening of the general sessions of our Yearly 
Meeting, large congregations assembled for 
Divine service at the various houses for wor- 
ship in this city. 

At Fifteenth and Race the meeting was 
addressed by a Friend who explained the po- 
sition of our Society, claiming that its doc- 


Scriptures. The testimony of this body to the 
essential importance of a free gospel ministry, 
anointed and ordained of God, was upheld ; 
and from this high service women are not ex- 
cluded, for we hold with the apostle that in 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female, for all are one in Christ Jesus, 
(Gal. iv, 27, 28). We also hold that the true 
Christ of God which anoints to every good 
work inspires every good word, and saves 
unto the uttermost the sons of men, is to be 
known unto the humble and dependent spirit 
as dwelling within and governing the soul. 
The Eternal and Infinite One is known as 
“the power that makes for righteousness,” 
and that creates all spiritual and intellectual 
beauty. The perennial beauty of the truth 
of God, as this people are endeavoring to up- 
hold it, was contrasted with the unlovely char- 
acter of the popular creeds of Christendom ; 
and the practical workings of our simple faith 
and holy profession were illustrated by refer- 
ence to the peaceful and happy life and the 
triumphant death of one who had dwelt long 
in the full acceptance of the principles of 
Christianity as Friends have apprehended 
them, and who has passed joyfully from this 
present life to that which is to succeed. 


William M.Way followed in an earnest and 
powerful testimony to the spiritual truths 
which have so long been the hope and the 
solace of the pure in heart. He presented 
abundant reasons for the hope that was in 
him, and fervently acknowledged the blessed- 
ness of the life which is in the Divine harmo- 
pny—guided by that Divine Wisdom which is 
offered to every intelligent creature. 

The touching recital of some personal ex- 
periences of the miseries of the prodigal, and 
of the efficacy of fervent prayer as a means 
of recalling the wanderer to the Father’s 
house, next followed. The love of a pious 
and devoted mother, and the prayers of a 
wife, who beyond all things desired his restor- 
ation, were crowned with success, and there 
was joy and rejoicing in the angelic choir. 
An invocation of the Divine blessing, with an 
acknowledement of the great favor which this 
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meeting now experienced, was followed by 
some other exercises, and the opportunity 
closed. 

At Green street the morning meeting was 
as usual in attendance, and a few strangers 
were present, including several ministers. 

Sarah Hunt, with impressive earnestness, 
spoke of truth and love as unchangeable, 
quoting the language of the beloved disciple, 
“God is love, he that dwelleth in love dwel- 
leth in God and God in him.” Her testimony 
to the continued mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, and to the fulness of His love toward 
all who call upon Him in truth, was very 
encouraging. 

Several ministers followed in brief testimo- 
nies, which brought a precious covering of 
love over the assembly. It was felt to have 
been a season of Divine favor, and that the 
services were owned by the great Master of 
assemblies, who through His chosen servants 
and disciples had broken the bread and dis- 
tributed to His hungry waiting children. 
Abundant evidence was given on this occa- 
sion, that they who wait upon the Lord in the 
quietness of all earthly desires shall renew 
their strength, and receive the comfortable 
assurance of His overshadowing presence. 


The children’s meeting in the afternoon, 
aud the general meetings for worship in the 
evening were interfered with to some extent 
by the heavy rain which made the attend- 
ance difficult for many. It is believed that the 
interesting religious services of this day may 
have been a real preparation of the Friends 
here gathered for the solemn consideration of 
those important subjects which were to come 
before them in the ensuing week. 

A report of the work of the Yearly Meet- 
ing which is now in progress, as we go to 
press, we hope to offer to our readers in the 
next number of Friends’ Intelligencer. 





DIED. 


CARTER.—On Fifth month Ist, 1882, at 
the residence of her son, Eastland, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Susan Carter, in the 85th year of 
her age. 

This dear Friend was for many years an in- 
valid, a sufferer from a rheumatic affection 
and other infirmities. For the past twenty 

ears she was unable to ride or leave her home. 
otwithstanding which, she ever met her 
friends with a cheerful smile and without a 


murmur. She was truly a bright example of 
patience and resignation. The last two years 
of her life were spent chiefly in her chamber, 
and when her health was inquired for she 
would pleasantly reply, ‘‘I am still here— 
waiting—another day nearer the end.”’ 

She retained her faculties unimpaired to the 
last, andon_ the morning of her decease she 
said to her daughter, who had for years been 
her constant attendant, ‘‘We have had many 
close trials and provings, but the end has 
come.’’ Then peacefully she passed away, we 
doubt not, to receive the reward of ‘“ Well 


done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into thy rest.”’ 3 


CROASDALE.—On Fifth month 7th, 1882, 
at Langhorne, Pa., B. Rowland Croasdale, 
aged 51 years. 


HARPER.—On Fifth month 14th, 1882, Jo- 
seph M. Harper, aged 63 years; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


KIRBY.— On Fifth month 5th, 1882, at 
Woodstown, N. J., Elizabeth Ann Kirby, in 
the 74th year of her age; a member of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Fifth month 5th, 1882, 
at the residence of her nephew, Albertson C. 
Lippincott, near Marlton, N. J., Mary P., 
widow of Daniel W. Lippincott. 


MARIS.—On Fifth month 5th, 1882, at her 
residence, Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., 
Martha Ann Maris, in her 80th year. 


SHOEMAKER.-— On Fifth month 2d, 1882, 
at her residence, Plymouth township, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., Jane D., widow of Peter 
Shoemaker, in her 62d year. 


POTTS.—Suddenly, on Fifth mo. 4th, 1882 
at his late residence, Bridgeport, Pa., Ezekiel 
Potts, in his 64th year. | 


TOMLINSON.—On Fifth month 3d, 1882, 
in Byberry, Philadelphia, Ruth, widow of 
John Tomlinson, in her 75th year. 


TWINING.—On Fourth month 16th, 1882, 
in Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., at the 
residence of her nephew, Edward Atkinson, 
Susanna Twining, in her 94th year. This be- 
loved Friend was truly a consistent member 
and elder of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 
which station she occupied about 40 years. 
Her faith in her Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ increased as years passed on, and she 
fully believed the salvation of the immortal 
soul to be an individual work. She was a lover 
of the testimonies held by the Society of which 
she was a member, and desirous they should 
be maintained in their ancient simplicity, and 
was fearless to express her disapproval of the 
many innovations that exist amongst us. 

After the death of her last sister she felt her 
work to be accomplished, and, as she ex- 
pressed, was waiting to receive the summons 
to her eternal home. 





Ir every year we would root out one vice, 
we should sooner become perfect men.— 
Thomas a’ Kempis. 
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FRIEND’S BOOK ASSOCIATION OF 
DELPHIA. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders of this Association was held on the 
evening of the 15th, at Race street meeting 
house, Henry Bentley occupying the Chair. 
S. Raymond Roberts served as secretary. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors was presented and read, eliciting much 
expression as to the usefulness of the work 
undertaken by the Association, and the need 
of more aid in disseminating Friends’ litera- 
ture through tracts and pamphlets, and cheap 
editions of our standard works for gratuitous 
distribution. 

The desire being expressed that the Board 
might bein possession of a fund, to be devoted 
to that purpose, a few present opened a sub- 
scription which reached $62. This was placed 
in the hands of the Executive Committee to 
be used at once in the manner indicated. 

The election for members of the Board of 
Directors resulted in the reelection of Henry 
Bentley, Dillwyn Parrish, Susanna M. Parrish, 
John Saunders, Amos J. Peaslee, Lydia H. 
Hall, Clement M. Biddle, T. E. Chapman, 
M. F. Longstreth, Amos Hillborn, Louisa J. 
Roberts, and the election of Matilda Garri- 
gues. 


The meeting was altogether an encourag- 
ing one. 


The report is as follows : 


To the Stockholders. 

The change of management of the book- 
store, contemplated at last report, was made at 
the close of the fiscal year, ending Seventh 
month Ist 1881,and John Comly was elected 
Superintendent. 

y this change the entire control of the 
business, and the employment of the help is 
placed under the care of the Board. 

At the stated meeting held in Eleventh 
month it was decided to remove, from 706 
Arch street to 1020 Arch street where a larger 
and more desirable store was secured, giving 
additional facilities for the transaction of our 
business and ample space for committee and 
waiting rooms, with a rear entrance through 
which goods and parcels can be received and 
delivered without interfering with the main 
business entrance. 

We also have at the new store two fine fire- 
proof vaults, well calculated for the protection 
of our plates, papers, and other valuables. The 
rental of the store for the unexpired term of 
the former tenant’s lease is the same as was 
paid at 706 ($100 per month). Twenty-five 
dollars per month will be added after that 
time. The location and other advantages are 
generally regarded as much more satisfactory. 

The committee and waiting-rooms have 
been comfortably fitted up, for the special use 
of Friends, and are free to all who desire a 
Eevee for rest, or to meet by appointment, and 
or holding meetings of the various committees 
on Meeting and other Society affairs. - 

The business of the store is fairly prosperous. 


PHILA- | Some attention has been given to publishing, 


but no new work has been undertaken. A 
cheap edition of the ‘‘ Life of William Penn,” 
by Samuel M. Janney, has been issued, the 
stereotype plates being owned by the Associa- 
tion. It is finding ready sale. A series of 
Lesson-Leaves prepared 7 direction of ‘‘ the 
General Conference of Friends’ First-day 
Schools,”’ is in course of publication. Some at- 
tention is also being . to the reissue of 
Young Friends’ Manual, by Benjamin Hallo- 
well. The printing of an edition of ‘‘ Dr. Gib- 
bons’ Doctrine and Discipline of the Society of 
Friends”’ is in progress, besides some small 
pamphlets of which the plates are the property 
of the Association. . 

Great care is exercised by the Board to make 
the store acceptable to Friends, and to keep on 
sale only such literature as is of pure and ele- 
vating tone. Friends’ publications and stand- 
ard works of the best authors form the bulk 
of stock on hand, and while much that is of 
an ephemeral character is of necessity offered 
for sale, a studied regard to good taste and an 
elevated moral tone is observed. 

The Board feels that in the employment of 
women as a part of the working force of the 
store great advantage is gained. 

The condition of the finances are as follows: 
Capital stock, as per balance sheet.....510,000 00 
Accumulated sSurplus........0. cesses eee 1,124 77 








$11,124 77 
By direction of the Board 
HENRY BENTLEY, 





Louisa J. ROBERTS, President. 
Secretary. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Sponges from the neighborhood of Boston.— 
Mr. E. Potts exhibited some fragments of 
fresh-water sponges collected in the Cochitu- 
ate Aqueduct and sent to him by the Superin- 
tendent of the Boston Water Works. Alluding 
to the deleterious effects recently attributed 
to this sponge, as the cause of the pollution 
of the Boston water-supply, he said he was 
not prepared either to affirm or deny it. 
While he was well aware that,a decaying 
fresh-water sponge was one of the foulest 
things in nature, in his own experience he 
had never met with if in sufficient quantities, 
locally, to suppose it capable of tainting, in 
its decay, millions of gallons of water, as now 
represented. 

An examination of the sponge as to its 
specific relations, revealed some peculiar facts. 
Primarily it was evident that the sponge was 
much “ mixed”; the presence of two or more 
species being very apparent. 

One of these, with long branching finger- 
like processes, smooth skeleton spicule, no 
appearance of dermal or flesh spiculx, while 
the abundant smooth statospheres retained few 
if any acerate spicules, bore a sufficiently close 
resemblance to the description of Spongilla 


paupercula, as given by Dr. Bowerbank from a 
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specimens collected in the same or a neigh- | 


boring locality before 1863. 

With this form was found another, probably 
altogether sessile, consisting of an intertex- 
ture of stout fusiform acerate skeleton spicules 
abruptly pointed, coarsely spined, except near 
the extremities, spines subconical, acute ; der- 
mal spicules absent or undiscovered; stato- 
spheres without granular coating, someof them 
exhibiting a few misplaced, irregular, or mal- 
formed birotulate spicules, the distinguishipe 
feature of which is the prolongation of the 
familiar boss upon the outer surface of each 
rotule into a long accuminate spine, in line 
with, and a continuation of the shaft. He 
suggested for this species, provisionally, the 
name Meyenia acuminata. 

The exceptional features referred to above, 
as marking this collection of sponges were: 
First, the fact that all thestatospheres, whether 
belonging to the genus Spongilla or Meyenia 
were smooth, that is without a granular or 
cellular “ crust ;” second, the apparent absence 
of dermal spicules in both and the abnormal 
character of those belonging to the stato- 
spheres. The appearance is not infrequent, 
but has, so far as known, heretofore been 
limited to the genus Spongilla. The recur- 
rence of the same feature in the associated 
genus Meyenia, coupled .with the fact that 
many of the birotulates upon its statospheres, 
were imperfect, the rays being more or less 


aborted, approximating their shape to that of 


the spined fusiform acerates of Spongilla, gave 
rise to the suggestion that here, possibly, had 
been, not merely a mechanical mixture by 
inter- or super-position of species, but an 
organic hybridization produced by the flow- 
ing together of the amoeboid particles of which 
the sponges are composed, or even by a fertili- 
zation of the ova of one by the spermatozoids 
of the other. 

Several facts indicative of the probability 
that such hybridization may take place were 
adduced, and the further discussion of the 
subject deferred until an examination of the 
living sponge in its native locality, or experi- 
ments upon those germinated in confinement 
could be made. 

It is important to notice that the specimens 
received were collected in February, when 
the sarcode matter had nearly all been washed 
away, with, probably, accompanying changes 
in the presence or numbers of the smaller 


spicule.—Proceedings of Phila. Academy of 


Natural Sciences for Second mo., 1882. 





THE little I have seen of the world, and 
know of the history of mankind, teaches me 
to look upon the errors of others not in anger 


« but in sorrow.— Longfellow. 





REST. 


He sees when their footsteps falter, when 
their hearts grow weak and faint; 


He marks when their strength is failing, and 


listens to each complaint; 


He bids them rest for a season, for the path- 


way has grown too steep; 


And, folded in fair, green pastures, 


He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh 
for the daylight’s close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home 
and its sweet repose ; 

So he calls them in from their labors, ere the 
shadows round them creep, 

And, silently watching o’er them, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently, as a mother will 
t 


hush to res 
The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly 
on her breast. 
Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that 
made them weep, 
For, with many a soothing promise, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it. Friends the dearest can never 
this boon bestow ; 

But He touches the drooping eyelids, and: 
placid the features grow ; 

Their foes may gather about them, andi 
storms may round them sweep, 

But, guarding them safe from danger, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that 
oppress to-day, 

Like mists that clear in the sunlight, have 
noiselessly passed away, 

No call nor clamor can rouse them from slum- 
bers so pure and deep, 

For only His voice can reach them 

Who giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over; weep not 
that their race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our 
work, like theirs, is done! 

Till then we would yield with gladness our 
treasures to Him to keep, 

And rest in the sweet assurance— 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 
—WSelected. 





A MARRIAGE HYMN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CHRONICLES OF THE: 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.”? 


“* From henceforth no more twain, but one,” 
Yet ever one through being twain, 
As self is ever lost and won 
Through love’s own ceaseless loss and 
gain; 
And both their full perfection reach, 
Each growing the full self through each. 


Two in all worship, glad and high, 
All promises to praise and prayer, 
‘* Where two are gathered there am I” ; 
Gone half the weight from all ye bear, 
Gained twice the force for all ye do— 
The ceaseless, sacred Church of two. 
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One in all lowly ministry, 
One in all priestly sacrifice, 
Through love which makes all service free, 
And finds or makes all gifts of price ; 
All love which made life rich before, 
Through this great central love grown 
more. 


And so, together journeying on 
To the Great Bridal of the Christ, 
When all the life His love has won 
To perfect love is sacrificed 
And the New Song beyond the Sun 
Peals: ‘‘ Henceforth no more twain, but 
one.”’ 


And in that perfect Marriage Day 
All earth’s lost love shall live once more: 
All lack and loss shall pass away, 
And all find all not found before; 
‘Till all the worlds shall live and glow 
In that great love’s great overflow. 
-—Good Words. 





From the Southern Workman. 
INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMPTON. 


An incident of great interest to the Indian 
‘students, as well as their comrades,‘has been 
the recent visit to the school of a Japanese 
young lady of high rank, who has been receiv- 
ing her education in this country, and isshortly 
to return to her own. She very kindly and 
cordially consented to give a little talk about 
manners and customs in Japan to the Indian 
students in their class room, as she had to the 
colored girls in their study hall ; and held her 
audience in intensest interest, quite overcom- 
ing their common bashful reserve. Questions 
and explanations were free and eager. They 
seemed to be conscious of something sympa- 
thetic in this dark-haired, olive-cheeked 
stranger, and one looking on could hardly 
help musing, was Columbus accidentally right 
after all—or “nearly so,” as the world is 
round—and his Western “ Indians” the lost 
children of Asia? 

One question asked was “How do your 
people cook?” The young lady had evidently 
not been very familliar with the mysteries of 
the kitchen in her childhood at home, and 
thought things might have changed in ten 
years, but she told the inquirers that the kitchen 
“stove” was a large flat stone, on which the 
fire was built while the pots were hung above 
it, and the smoke escaped through a hole in 
the roof, there being no chimney. A delighted 
murmur ran through her audience. “That’s 
like Indian house.” “That’s Indian way” 

““My home—no chimney!” They were 
delighted also to hear that the people sit on 
the ground instead of on chairs. The next ques- 
tion was: Do they wash and iron in your coun- 
try? But here the Indian way and Japanese 
way parted, fur though she confessed to no irons 
the young lady assured her hearers that her 
<country women take great pains to wash their 


clothes very clean, if only in the running 
streams when they can afford nothing more 
convenient, and in place of ironing, stretch 
them very smoothly on a board to dry. 

Among the other questions put and kindly 
answered were: What sort of dress do the 
Japanese wear, and what sort of shoes; How 
do they light their houses; Do they ride, and 
what kind of carriages do they have; Do they 
like to sing and dance? There was much 
amusement over the idea of the Japanese 
hiring their dancing and their music done for 
them; and of the long flowing sleeves, with © 
pockets so convenient for putting in fruit one 
might gather in passing through a garden. 
One little fellow in reporting the address, 
seeing some analogy doubtless between these 
pockets and an Indian mother’s hood, declared 
that they were meant for carrying babies. 

The girls were especially delighted to hear 
of the feast of dolls, held for three days every 
March, when the little Japanese girls go from 
house to house, to call upon the family dolls 
who sit up in state to receive them, a hundred 
sometimes in one house, including the dolls of 
former generations, of mothers’ and grand- 
mothers’ childhood, kept with reverent care, 
and brought out once a year for this great 
occasion. The boys were equally pleased with 
the story of the Japanese boys’ yearly feast *& 
of flags and lanterns; and all listened with 
interest to some account of Buddhism, and 
Shintuism which has much resemblance to 
the Indian worship of ancestors and spirits. 

Miss Yamakaua was kind enough to give 
them also some iilustration of the Japanese 
language in speech and writing, and explained 
her own musical name to mean the “ Mount- 
ain River.” She wrote it for them in the 
Japanese characters upon the blackboard, and 
they have all taught themselves to copy it. 
There is certainly no fear that they will ever 
forget it or its owner. 

It has been thought well to read to the 
Indian students the report published in our 
last number, on those who returned to their 
homes last October. It was carefully and 
simply explained to them, with the purpose 
to direct their thoughts more seriously for- 
ward to their own return, and prepare them 
somewhat for the test of character they must 
meet there. ‘The effect has been very much 
what was desired. They listened with close 
attention, and showed by their questions and 
remarks that they are thinking earnestly on 
the subject. 

They think that the boys and girls are hav- 
ing a pretty hard time of it, and some of them 
have expressed an earnest desire to be allowed 
to remain a year or two longer at school, to be 
better prepared when their time shall come. 

The following conversation is reported, a 
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between a little Apache boy who came to| the plan was abandoned. The circumstance 


Hampton in February, ’81, and his teacher. 
“Miss T., what I do when I go away? I 
don’t know.” 
“ Well —what would you like to do? 
“First thing I go home—not stay long— 
come back East and live.” 
“ What do you want to go home for then ?” 
“T not tell you that one.” 
“Oh—then I think it is not a good reason 
—if you cannot tell me.” 
“ Yes, it is good—I tell you. I have little 
» brother at home. He good boy. I go, bring 
him back Hampton school. Then I go East 
to live.” 
“ Whereabouts will you go?” 
“T think Boston. That good place?” 
“Oh yes, but what will you do there?” 
“T don’t know what. I work; perhaps I 
make cotton cloth—that good work?” 
“Oh yes, that is good work. If I werea 
rich woman, I would help you to do it.” 
Drawing himself up to the full measure of 
his four feet six, he proudly declared : 
“You not help me—nobody help me.” 
“ Why, what could you do in Boston with- 
out anybody to help you?” ' 
Holding forth a slender arm with a dimin- 
utive fist at the end thereof, in which might 
_course the blood of the Montezumas, our 
small brave replied : , 
“That my Right Arm! That help me.” 





COLONIZING PALESTINE. 

A few months ago we announced the fact 
that the colonization of Palestine was being 
energetically advocated by prominent He- 
brews in Europe. The project had awakened 


at the time considerable interest, it is true; | 


but we deemed it rather premature to. give 
the subject the attention it deserved, prefer- 
ring to wait until the first flush of enthusiasm 
had passed away. It would appear, however, 
judging from the tone of the Jewish press 
abroad, as well as the significant action of 
the Mansion House Russian Relief Commit- 
tee, in appropriating a ffirst instalment of 
£10,000, for the purposes of emigration to 
Palestine, that the excitement, instead of 
cooling, is on the increase, and that many 
who have hitherto looked with disfavor on 
the movement are inclined to give it their 
active support. 

The first impetus to the present project was 
given some years ago, when the persecution 
of the Jews in the Roumanian principalities 
aroused such intense sympathy. It was then 
proposed that a monster emigration take 
place to Palestine, and the initiatory steps were 
made. The Berlin Congress, in assuring the 
Jews of Roumania civil and religious liberty, 
at course, left no pretext for emigration, and 


that King Charles is apparently unable to 
quiet the apprehensions of his Jewish sub- 
jects, who are being annoyed by fresh ter- 
rorism, is once more suggesting the idea of 
emigration, as a remedy from present evils.. 
Societies are being formed in the principal 
towns; committees organized for the pur- 
chase of implements and supplies ; and special 
commissioners have been sent to Palestine, 
like Joshua and his companions of old, “ to 
spy out the land,” and report as to favorable. 
spots for settlements. 

But the movement which is spreading in 
Russia, in the path of the recent riots in 
Warsaw, Odessa and Kieff, and which has 
gained headway, owing to the incapacity of 
the government to deal with the Jewish ques- 
tion from the liberal point of view, is likely 
to prove more significant than its concurrent 
phase in Roumania. Dr. Gordon, the erudite 
editor of the Hebrew weekly, Hamagid, is its 
enthusiastic advocate, and every issue of his 
widely circulated paper gives special promi- 
nence to the topic, while it records the rapid 
formation of agricultural societies. A Kieff 
correspondent of the trustworthy London 
Jewish Chronicle asserts that 1,000 Jewish 
families are preparing to abandon Russia for 
Palestine. Noticeable, too, is the fact that 
the Alliance Israelite, of Paris, is sending re- 


lays of orphan lads from the Russian refugees, 


who are crowded together in Brody, to its 
Agricultural School at Jaffa. The Alliance 
does not favor indiscriminate emigration, and 
prefers to teach the future teachers, training 
a select body of the young in industrial and 
agricultural pursuits, rather than expending 
time and money on visionary experiments.. 
The Russian Hebrews, however, are actively 
preparing for emigration, not restricting 
themselves to agriculturists, but inviting 
traders and mechanics as well, as though 
they proposed to establish manufactories and 
develop the resources of the soil, whose fer- 
tility in some tracts is almost inexhaustible. 
The Jews of England appear to favor such 
a diverting of the stream of Russian emigra- 
tion as shall secure for Palestine thousands of © 
hardy, capable settlers. The opportunity to 
re-people its desolate precincts has not been 
lost on the general public sentiment, and the 
lavish donations to the Mansion House Relief 
Fund, which now reaches the sum of £65,000, 
attest the prevalent desire not only to help 
the refugees, but to aid them secure their: 
old national home. One may doubt the wis- 
dom of Lawrence Oliphant’s views as to Gil-- 
ead as a choice habitation; but his book 
aroused fresh interest in the scheme of emi- 
gration, and his appointment as one of the- 
commissioners to obtain suitable territory is a. 
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practical testimony to the worth in which he 
is held. A meeting of these commissioners, 
together with representatives of other Euro- 
spean committees, was held at Vienna lately ; 
bat its action has not yet been announced. 

Of course, the political question remains 
unsolved. Turkey’s consent will have to be 
gained to any emigration en masse; but the 
‘Christian Powers of Europe cannot be expect- 
ed to endure too long any fatal exhibition of 
obstinacy on the Sultan’s part. But the Jews 
of Constantinople have attained so prominent 
-&@ position under Turkish rule as to make-one 
hopeful that Turkey will be disposed to grant 
them every proper concession in Jerusalem. 
The Greek traders in the Levant may not 
like further Jewish competition; but their 
opposition to American rivals was futile and 
their chagrin at Jewish enterprise will also 
be in vain. If, then, the emigration move- 
ment begin on a small scale, and enlist hardy 
men, akin in spirit and devotion to the pio- 
neers of other lands, it cannot but succeed, 
anless political complications make the Orient 
again a battle-field, and postpone for a centu- 
ry the fulfillment of prophecy. And pro- 
phecy can wait.—Independent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WORKS OF EMERSON. 


During his college life, R. W. Emerson 
may be said to have begun his career as es- 
sayist and poet, having received the Bowdoin 
prize in his Junior year for a paper on The 
‘Character of Socrates, and another in his Se- 
nior year for one on “The Present State of 
Ethical] Culture.” Besides writing occasional 
poems in thuse days, he became at graduation 
the Class-day poet. 

Beyond sermons and addresses, Emerson’s 
first publication was a thin volume entitled 
“Nature” (1836). The following is an ex- 
tract from its preface : 


‘‘Our age is retrospective, It builds the 
sepulchres of the fathers. It writes biogra- 
phies, histories and criticism. The foregoing 
generations beheld God and nature face to face ; 
we through their eyes. Why should not we 
also enjoy an original relation to the universe? 
Why should not we have a poetry and philos- 
ophy of insight, and not of tradition, and a 
religion by revelation to us, and not the his- 
tory of theirs? Embosomed for a season in 
nature, whose floods of life stream round and 
through us, and invite us by the powers they 
supply to action proportioned to nature, why 
should we grope among the dry bones of the 
past, or put the living generation into mas- 
querade out of its faded wardrobe? The sun 
shines to-day, also. There is more wood and 
flax in the fields. There are new lands, new 
men, new thoughts. Let us demand our own 
works and laws and worship.”’ 


The new voice met with small acceptance, 


|though this series of five essays in time be- 
came famous,and a new edition was demanded. 

His editorship of the Dial, the organ of the 
Transcendentalists, commenced in 1840, and 
the paper was continued only four years. To 
it he contributed many valuable papers, and 
the numbers are now scarce and are eagerly 
sought after. 

In 1841 the first volume of “ Essays” ap- 
peared, and three years later another volume 
was published, and the writer was acknow- 
ledged as among the foremost writers and 
thinkers of the age. He had gained the ear 
of England, and many of the foremost minds 
of both hemispheres acknowledged his genius 
and power. A volume of poems followed two 
years later. Many of these had already ap- 
peared in the Dial. 

In 1849 the “ Miscellanies ” appeared, and 
in 1850, “Representative Men,” by many 
accounted his best work, was published. It 
gives masterly portraitures of Plato, Sweden- 
borg, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Napoleon, and immediately received the ap- 
age of the thoughtful and scholarly on 

oth sides of the sea. Two years later, with 

the help of Wm. H. Channing and J. F. 

Clarke, he published “The Memoirs of Mar- 
ret Fuller.” 

In 1856 came “ English Traits,” which has 
been accounted the best analysis ever made of 
the English people. 

Near the outbreak of the war in 1860 came 
the “ Conduct of Life” ; and in the same year 
“ Echoes of Harper’s Ferry ” appeared. The 
last-named work embodies his three addres- 
ses concerning John Brown, delivered succes- 
sively at Boston, Concord and Salem. His 
contributions to the Atlantic Monthly com- 
menced with the first number,and are thus 
enumerated by a writer in the New York 
Times. 

‘‘For the very first number, a number 
which had Oliver Wendell Holmes, Longfel- 
low and Lowell for contributors, he wrote 
‘The Rommany Girl.’ His other contribu- 
tions—a full list, it is believed—were as fol- 
lows: ‘The Chartists’ Complaint,’ ‘ Days,’ 
‘Brahma,’ ‘ Illusions,’ ‘ Solitude and Society,’ 
‘Two Rivers,’ ‘Books,’ ‘Persian Poetry,’ 
‘Eloquence, ‘ Waldeinsamkeit,’ ‘Song of 
Nature,’ ‘Culture,’ ‘The Test,’ ‘Old Age,’ 
‘The Titmouse,’ ‘ American Civilization,’ 
‘Compensation,’ ‘Thoreau,’ ‘ The President’s 
Proclamation,’ ‘Boston Hymn,’ ‘ Volunta- 
ries,’ ‘Saadi,’ ‘My Garden,’ ‘Terminus,’ and 
‘Aspects of Culture.’ In 1865 he delivered an 
‘Oration on the Death of President Linco!n,’ 
and in 1867 published his second poetical vol- 
ume, ‘May Day and Other Pieces.’ ‘Society 
and Solitude,’ a volume of essays appeared in 
1870, and in 1871 was printed an introduction 
which he wrote for Prof. Goodwin’s transla- 
tions of Plutarch’s ‘Morals.’ ‘ Parnassus,’ a 
large volume of selected poems, came out in 
| the same year.” 
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In 1876 he issued a new volume of 
“Poems,” containing many already before 
the public, and some never before published. 
In the same year a dozen essays were col- 
lected into a volume entitled “ Letters and 
Social Aims.” 

His final essay is “ Immortality,” and from 
this work we extract the following: 


‘‘Sixty years ago the books read, the ser- 
mons and prayers heard, the habits of thought 
of religious persons were all directed to death. 
All were under the shadow of Calvinism and 
the Roman Catholic purgatory, and death was 
The emphasis of all the good books 
given to young people was on death. We 
were all taught that we were born to die, and 
over that all the terrors that theology could 
gather from savage notions were added to in- 
crease the gloom. A great change has oc- 
curred. Death is seen as a natural event and 
is met with firmness A wise man in our 
time caused to be written on his tomb, ‘ Think 
on living!’ That inscription describes a pro- 
gress in opinion. Cease from this antedating 
of your experience! Sufficient to to-day are 
the duties of to-day. Don’t waste life in 
doubts and fears! Spend yourself on the work 
before you, well assured that the right per- 
formance of this hour’s duties will be the best 
preparation for the hours that follow it. 

‘““«The name of death was never terrible 

To him that knew to live.’ 


A man of thought is willing to die, willing 
to live; I suppose because he has seen the 
thread on which the beads are strung and 
perceived that it reaches up and down, exist- 
ing quite independently of the present illu- 
sions. A man of affairs is afraid to die, is 
pestered with terrors because he has not this 
vision, and is the victim of those who have 
molded the religious doctrines into some neat 
and plausible system, as Calvinism, Roman- 
ism, Swedenborgianism, for household use. 
It is the fear of the young bird to trust its 
wings. The experiences of the soul will fast 
outgrow this alarm. The saying of Marcus 
Aurelius it were hard to onl - ar were well 
to die if there be gods, and sad to live if there 
be none.’ I think all sound minds rest on a 
certain preliminary conviction, namely, that 
if it be best that conscious personal life shall 
continue, it will continue; if not best, then 
it will not; and we, if we saw the whole, 
should, of course, see that it was better so.” 


And now the philosopher has yielded up 
his own mortal life after having filled up the 
measure of all its duties, and having patiently 
endured its sorrows, and joyfully partaken of 
its sweets. He goes to the grave in ripe age, 
beloved and esteemed by the good and wise, 
chaving 
‘* Planted seeds of knowledge pure 


Through earth toripen and through heaven 
endure.”’ 8. R. 


———_-—~ee—- 


REVERSES IN FORTUNE. 


Wilberforce inherited an ample fortune, 
from which he drew largely in works of 
we benevolence during all his career. 


Near the 








close of life financial reverses overtook the 
great philanthropist. The following extracts 
from letters will show the purity of his char- 
acter, and the possibility of being a faithful 
steward of large wealth, and at the same time 
accept joyfully the spoiling of earthly goods: 
“T wished that you should receive from 
myself, rather than from the tongues of rumor, 
tidings which sooner or later were sure to be 
conveyed to you, and which I know would 
give you pain. The loss incurred 
has been so heavy as to compel me to descend 
from my present level, and greatly to diminish 
my establishment. It was not suffered to take 
place until all my children were educated, 
and nearly all of them placed out in one way 
or another. And by the delay Mrs. Wilberforce 
and I are supplied with a delightful asylum 
under the roofs of two of our own children. 
And what better could we desire? A kind 
Providence has enabled’ me with truth to 
adopt the declaration of David, ‘that good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all my days.’ 
And now when the cup presented to me has 
some bitter ingredients, yet surely no draught 
can be deemed distasteful which comes from 
such a hand, and contains such grateful infu- 
sions of social intercourse and the sweet 
endearments of filial gratitude and affection. 
What I shall most miss will be my books and 
my garden, though I own I do feel a little, 
the not being able to ask my friends to take 
a dinner or a bed with me under my own roof. 
And as even the great apostle did not think 
‘the having no certain dwelling-place,’ asso- 
ciated with his other far yreater sufferings, 
unworthy of mention, so | may feel this also 
to be some though I grant not a great, evil 
to one who hasso many kind friends who will 
be happy to receive him.” And in harmony 
with the sentiments thus touchingly expressed 
he remarked, on recovering from an illness 
at that period, “I can scarce understand why 
my _life is spared so long, except it be to show 
that a man can be as happy without a fortune 
as with one.” What many would have 
deplored as the most disastrous of calamities 
turned out in his case to be the occasion of 
revealing a new trait in his character as 
attractive as any which had appeared before. 
To do and to suffer are very different condi- 
tions of obedience to the Divine will. Some 
men who have excelled in the one respect 
have not excelled in the other. But Wilber- 
force excelled in both ; and one great lesson 
of his life would have been lost but for the 
pecuniary circumstances of his later days. 
He and his wife went to live with their 
sons, who were living in Kent and the Isle of 
Wight ; and this part of his story can be best 
told in his own words. “ We have now been 
here,” he writes from one of the two pleasant 
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parsonages, “for about six weeks. How can 
{ but rejoice, rather than lament, at a pecu- 
niary loss which has produced such a result 
as that of bringing us to dwell under the roofs 
of our dear children, and witness their enjoy- 
ment of a large share of domestic comfort 
and their conscientious discharge of the duties 
of the most important of all professions ? 
Have not we great cause for thankfulness in 
being moored in our latter days in the peace- 
ful haven which we enjoy (after all my toss- 
ings during my long and stormy voyage in 
the sea of politics) under the roofs of our sons 
in Kent and in the Isle of Wight, relieved 
from all the worry of family cares and witness- 
ing the respectability, usefulness, and domes- 
tic happiness of those most dear to us ?’— 
* Life of Wm. Wilberforce,” by John Stoughton. 


ITEMS. 


THE President has signed the Chinese Bill. 

Copious rains and warm spring weather 
have removed the fears for the safety of the 
peach crop in Michigan. 


A RETURN has been issued showing that 
462 agrarian outrages were committed in Ire- 
land during the month of April. 


THERE is now a bill before Congress asking 
for an appropriation of $25,000 for transmit- 
ting standard time by telegraph to all cities of 
15,000 inhabitants or over, which request it. 


INFORMATION has been received of a terri- 
ble explosion of fire-damp in the Pluto mine, 
at the town of Bochum, Westphalia. The 
bodies of 56 victims of the disaster have thus 
far been recovered. 


GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, the nephew 
and biographer of Lord Macaulay, has been 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, to fill 
the position made vacant by the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish. 


THE authorities of the French Post Office 
intend, it is announced, to buy up the patent 
rights of the telephone in France. It is pro- 
posed to open stations in connection with the 
present telegraph offices, at which the public 
without becoming subscribers may communi- 
cate with subscribers at a charge of half a 
franc for every five minutes. 


LATE reports from Louisiana indicate that 
the cane which was covered by the floods is 
not so much injured as there was reason to 
fear that it would be. This is accounted for 
by the low temperature at the time of the 
flood, which retarded the growth of the young 
cane, instead of rotting and killing it. In 
the regions which escaped inundation, the 
— for a large crop of sugar are favor- 
able. 


AN INCREASING BUSINEss.—The shipment 
of oranges from points on the St. Johns river 
via Jacksonville, Florida, the past season, 
shows how rapid! that industry is develop- 
ing in Florida. The shipments for the sea- 
son aggregate 180,886 boxes, and taking 160 
oranges to the box, the usual average in Flo- 
rida, the oranges shipped numbered 28,941,- 
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760. The season is now about over, but it is 
conceded the yield next season will be largel 
in excess of the last, should no mishap befalt 
the crop. 


THE Forestry Congress was in session in 
Cincinnati last week. Committees were ap- 
pointed to prepare reports to be sent to the 
various State Legislatures, and also to present. 
to Congress a report upon the practicability of 
appointing State Forestry Commissioners. A 
resolution was adopted declaring that the 
United States should take steps to establish 
experimental forestry stations at State and 
National agricultural institutions. During 
the afternoon memorial trees were planted in 
Lincoln Park. 


AmMonG the emigration statistics of the past 
week are the following: On the 11th inst. 
there arrived at Castle Garden, New York, 
6,476 passengers (in eight steamers) at the 
Garden, including Germans, French, Ital- 
ians, Kussian Jews (150), Norwegians, Swedes, 
Trish and English. There are many mechan- 
ics among them, such as moulders, carpenters, 
silk weavers, tailors, boot makers and cigar 
manufacturers; and a telegram from London 
states: ‘‘ The people of an entire township on 
the Isle of Skye, numbering 100 souls, have 
decided to emigrate to Canada.”’ 


IsAAC SHARPLESS, astronomical correspon- 
dent of the Public Ledger, writes in relation 
to the new comet: ‘‘ When the present moon 
passes away, it is probable that Wells’ comet 
will be visible as a faint object to the naked 
eye. If the nucleus is as intrinsically active 
as it bids fair to be, there does not seem to be 
any reason why, by the end of the month, it 
should not be a brilliant object. During this 
time it will be in the circle of stars around the 
North Pole which never set, and can be seen 
all night. Afterwards, as it approaches the 
sun, it will, though really greatly increasing 
in brilliancy, be less favorably situated for 
observation, being only visible at dawn or 
twilight. Recent computations give for its. 
perihelion distance only 3,000,000 miles, which 
is one-tenth the distance of the nearest known 
planet.”’ 


NOTICES. 

Friends desiring boarding places during 
New York Yearly Meeting are requested to 
communicate with Benj. Smith, Friends’ 
Seminary, E. Sixteenth street, New York city. 


FAIRHILL INDULGED MEETING. 
First-day, Fifth month 21st, 1882, 3 P. M., at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 3401 Germantown 
avenue. 


A Conference of Friends interested in the 
erection of a meeting-house, for the accommo- 
dation of meetings, funerals, ete., on the lot 
set apart by Green Street Monthly Meeting for 
that purpose, will be held at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house on Second-day, Fifth month 22d, 
1882, at 3 P. M., to consider the subject. 

On behalf of the Committee of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. HENRy ‘Tl. CHILD, Clerk. 

We concur in the above. 

DEBORAH F. WHARTCN, 
SAMUEL S. ASH. 





